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THE ALDINE. 




of the Rhine, at Schaffhausen, to be the equal of the 
great American cataract, in any particular, having 
some time since been exploded, and even the half- 
mile leap of the Yo-Semite failing to rival it success- 
fully. Meanwhile, the Falls of Trenton, though so 
far below Niagara in the essentials of true grandeur, 
are infinitely lovelier, and much more consonant to 
the feeling of the spectator, after long and attentive 
observation. And in Europe, the two cataracts really 
the loveliest are scarcely mentioned at all, and very 
rarely visited, in comparison with numberless others. 
The first of these is the Fall of Giessbach, on the 
Lake of Brienz, in Switzerland, a few miles eastward 
from Interlaken, pouring down a flood of white bro- 
ken water, over rocks and through a mass of green 
foliage, in the very delirium of natural beauty. Giess- 



THE ZACKENFALL, BOHEMIA. — Kressinc. 

bach has a peer, however, in another cataract of the 
same broken character, which we in the present issue 
present, from one of the ablest of German pencils, 
and, as we believe, for the first time to American 
eyes, the location being altogether off the ordinary 
line of travel. The Zackenfall, as its name indicates, 
is the Fall of the little river Zacken, near Petersdorf, 
in Northeastern Bohemia, in a part of those grand 
mountains, at no great distance becoming the roman- 
tic Hartz of "Faust" and the "Walpurgis Night." 
It has a descent of some one hundred and twenty 
feet, in three leaps, over broken rocks and amid the 
fir scenery of the forest; and the world may well be 
explored in vain, to show anything more truly lovely 
and bewitching than this hidden glory of Bohemia, 
which should become one of the boasts of Germany. 



THE MISTLETOE IN AMERICA. 

' Under the mistletoe-bough ; " 

Not in the far-away British Isles, 
But here in the West it is glimmering, now — 

An exiie from home of three thousand miles ; 
And the leaves are as darkly fresh and green, 

And the berries as crisply waxen-white, 
As they show to-night, in so many a scene, 

In Old England's halls of light. 

Quiet it hangs on the wall, 

Or pendant droops from the chandelier, 
As if never a mischief or harm could fall 

From its modest intrusion, there or here ! 
And yet, how many a pulse it has fired, 

How many a lip made nervously bold, 
When youthful revel went on, untired, 

In the Christmas days of old ! 
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WHAT KEEPS HIM? 



The lover's heart might be low, 

And the love of his lady very high, 
With no one her inmost heart to know, 

Or the riddle to read of the haughty eye ; 
But under the mistletoe fairly caught, — 

What maiden coyness or pride could dare 
To turn from the kisses as sudden as thought 

And ardent as waiting prayer? 

' C 'est la premiere pas qui coutc ! ' ' 

So they say, in another far-away land ; 
And the one kiss given, more follow, as fruit, 

As the dullest can easily understand ; 
And then, of the end to come, who knows, 

Save the village bells and the welcome priest, 
And the sister-maidens, with cheeks like the rose, 

Who assist at the bridal feast? 



Methinks, if the shamrock green 

Is the leaf so dear to an Irish heart, — 
To the mistletoe-berry's silver sheen 

England's love has been owing no minor part ; 
•And greenly its stiff-set leaves have twined 

Round many a tenderest bridal-nest, 
Since that saddest of tales all hearts enshrined 

In the lay of the " Old Oak Chest." 

What matter if centuries long 

Have hidden a part of the mystery deep 
That lay in the Druid's re-echoing song, 

When it glistened in Stonehenge's mighty heap ? 
For enough still remains to make sure the truth 

That it symboled the great Perennial Good, 
And they saw from its joints springing Endless Youth 

That the force of the Ages withstood. 



Little sprig from the mother land ! — 

It is pleasant and cosy to have you here, 
When the festive and lonely waiting stand 

On the verge of their varying Christmas cheer. 
Though we can not transplant your pride of growth, 

Any more than the hawthorn, wayward and coy, 
You can give us, still, the Old English troth, 

And a thought of Old English joy. 

Ha ! what ? Do the leaves grow dim ? — 

Do the white waxen berries wither and fleet, 
Ere even the notes of the Christmas Hymn 

Float in o'er the hush of the silent street ? 
But even if so, may kind heaven forefend 

That the omen shall fade from heart or brow, 
Of that truth to lover, that fealty to friend, 

Ever typed by the mistletoe-bough ! — Henry Morford. 



